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ABSTRACT , " ' 

Res^ltso of a study which measured two complementary 
forms of political think-ing, conceptual dif ferentiaticn and 
concepiual integration, are reported. Conceptual differentiation is a 
person's ability to identify 'individual political" issues,, acts,' and 
events which compete for attention in the news media. Conceptual 
integration is a persons abilll^y to synthesize individual issues arid 
ideas into abstract terms. The study involved 137 hcur-long depth 
interviews concerning national politics which -were tape recorded and 
transcribed. Conclusions -are that depth i»*(tervi€W data strongly 
contribute to the interpretation cf more routinely gathered poll 
data"; that two-thirds of the Bass electorate make ccly marginal u^ 
cf political abstractions in their evaluation of the political 
system; and that there is no indication that these with Icwer scores 
on conceptual dif fe-rentiation and integration are more easily 
manipulated by political sytnbdl^ or arguments, iSepacate sections of 
the ^technically 'written p&per describe ways in which peopl-e. relate 
th^ .conditions of their own lives to those of their fellow citizens 
and p'olitical authorities and discuss the measurement of conceptual 
differentiation and integration as related to political issues, units 
cf government, organized political groups, general cpnstituencies ^ 
and political figures. Later sections describe the levels of 
dif ferefitiaticn and inteqiaticn' to variables such as. educational 
level. (KCj 
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Abstract 



Differentiation and Integration: 
ICwo Dimensions of Political Thinking 

W. Russell Neuman 



> • • • ' 

Conceptual differentiation is defined as the number of discrete, 
concrete elements of political information an individual possesses and 
ut^llizes in his or her evaluation of political issues. Rathe?: than the 
more commonly used textbookish political knowledge indices, this measure 
corresponds more closely to knowledge-in-use . Conceptual Intj^gration is 
defined as the explicit and spontaneous organization of ideas and infor-. 
mation in terms of abstract or ideological constructs, and represents an" 
expansion of -Philip Converse's research on levels of ideological thinking 
in mass publics. These two related dimensions of the processing qf ^ 
political ideas and Information emerged from a content ^analysis of verbatim 
transcripts of 137 hour-long depth interviews with a representative urban 
mass sample concerning national politics and social trends. ^ v 

The first sections of the paper .describe the language and constructs 
Am^rican^ citizens use to relate the condition of their owii lives to those 
of their fellow citizens and to the political authorities. Even in this 
smallish sample, .spectacular variation in the cognition and evaluation of 
political life is revealed. Later sections of the paper relate Variation 
in levels of the differentiation and integration of political information 
to antecedent variables such as level of education and resultant variables 
of political behavior. As expected, education plays a very central role, 
but" there are some surprising iriteractiv^ with patterns of political, 

thought. One especially Intriguing finding is that conservatives have si^i- 
ficantly lower scores than liberals on indices of differentiation and inte- 
gration. The ramifications of thesk findings for survey research methodology 
and dominant theori^ of mass political behavior are discussed. 



s It has been noted that belief systems have never surrendered easily 

^ to tmpirical stu^y and, quantification (Converse", 19W). In fact, empirical 

work in this field may have passed a unique benchmark when two sets of 

researchers working independently had derived rather similar measures of 

political sophistication — the special irony being that the two measures 

1 . ' • 

were scored in opposite directions, 

• * ■ 

. Given that one researcher's sophistication is another's simplistic 
thinking. We may benefit from an attempt to rethink the dominant approach 
to laeasurement which relies so heavily on inferentes from correlation 
matrices of political opinion items. The present study puts forwdrd an 

t 

' alternative approach to the measurement of patterns of political thinking 
which is based on a rigorous content analysis of the natural language of 
political discourse. The study involves 137 hour- long, loosely structured 
depth interviews concerning national politics. Each interview was tape- 
recorded and transcribed. Trained code rs, combed through the transcripts 
recording each spontaneous^ reference to a political object or issue and the 
linkages the resp6ndent made between them. There was striking/variation 
in both the number of political references ma^e and patterns of linkage. 
Many interviewees repeatedly responded to political questions in, strictly 
personal terms. A primary finding of the study was the identification of 
two complementary dimensions of political thinking; Conceptual Differcn- 
tiation — the ability to identify and discriminate among various political 
issues, actors and event? which jostle each oth^r for attention in the 
news media, 'and Concop.tyal Integration — the explicit organization of > 
political ideas' and issues in terms of abstract or ideological constructs. 

\ 



Before turning to a more detailed description of the research design and 

findings, however, iV may be helpful to briefly review the correlational 

research tradition in the study of political opinion structure wiiich predl- 

2 

cates this research. 

y MEASIJRES OF POLITICAL ATTITUDE STRUCTUKE 

The seminal article in this field is. clearly Converse's "The Nature 

of Belief Systems in Mass Publics" (1964). Expanding on central findings 

of The American Voter (1960) and Hubert McCloSky's viferk (1960) on different 

styles of political thinking in political elites and masses, Converse con- 

trasted the level of organization of political opinions in a sample of 

Congressional candidates and a cross-^sectional sample* The research is 

organized around the concept of const: raint defined as, "the success we 
• • • 

wduld have in predicting, given initial )cnowledge that an individual holds 

* 

a specific att;itude, that he holds certain further -ideas and attitudes." 
Converse went on to explain, "if a pelson is opposed td the expansion of 
Social Security he is probably a conservative and is probab>y opposed as 
well to any nationalization of private industries, federal aid to education, 
sharply progressive income taxation and so forth."- (1964, 207). Converse's 
measure of constraint was the average inter-item correlation coefficient / 
for a set of survey items concerning prominent political issues • The 
constraint in belief systems so mfeasured for the elite" group was- found to 
be twice that of -t^he mass sample (Goodman and Kruskal tau coefficients of 
.53 and .23 respectively). Converse was cautious not to interpret the data 
as evidence that his elite respondent^ were more "logical" in their thinking 



But clearly the higher level of constraint was seen as an Indication of 

♦ 

cognitive sophistication. 



In our estimation, the use of such basic dimensions of 
Judgment^ as the liberal-conservative continuum betokens a 
contextual grasp of politics that permits a wide range of 
I. more specific Idea-elements to be organized into more 
tightly constrained wholes. We feel, furthermore, that 
there are many crucial consequences of such organizatlot): * 
With it, for example, new' political events have more meaning, 
retention of political infomjation from the past is far more 
adequate, and politica]: behavior Increasingly approximates 
that of our sophisticated "rational" models, which assume 
relatively full Information. (1964, 227). j 

Converse went on to discuss a broad array of related issues and 

alternative approaches to measurement but the correlational measures of 
\ 

constraint ^have attracted the most attention and recently have' become the 
basis for an intense but polite debate In the joum|ls ovet^ two issues: 
(1) are the beliefs of the mass public really significantly less constrained 
thai^the elite? (Luttbeg, 1968; Brown, 1970; Bennett, 1975; Farah and 
Miller, 197A) and, (2) has the pattern of low constraint and sophistication 
among mass publics changed since the* quiescent Elsenhower era? (Pomper^ 
1972; Nie and Andersen, 1974; Bennett, 1973; Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 1976; 
Miller et al.,'l976; Popkln et.al., 1976; apd RePass, 1976). 

The use of inter-item correlations as an indicator of sophisticated 

^ * * . 3 

cognitive structure did not pass without serious and sustained cr:^ticlsm, 

Itore recently, Popkin et al. (1976), Bishop et al; (1978) , Sullivan "et al . 

(1978), and Petrocik (1978), among others, have noted that the correlation 

'J 

used in this literature are extremely sensitive to changes in question 



forfiiat. Since item formats ^ave changed dramatically from survey to survey 



andf feven within the ICFSR national election series ^ comparison across 

studies and over time Is extremely i)rolvfematlc. Additionally, RePass hks ^ 

made the point that surveys In \iilch more of the Items have common referents 

exhibit hl|her Inter-Item correlations* . He notes, for exanple, that one of 

* ■ • ♦ 

^t,he more recent of the ICPSR election studies had three Items referring to 

Vietnam which may artlf actually Increase the apparent constraint In the * 

foVelgn policy area (1976, '829) • 

These are Important^ technical, problems for which, hopefully, technical 
solutions will be found. But there exists a much more difficult and funda- 
mental Issue: Is 'opinion constraint really a valid Indicator of Ideology' 
or cognitive sophistication? If efforts to reduce and control for measure- 
ment error In constraint Indices are successful, will we be In possession 
of a theoretlfally meaningful Instrument or simply a highly refined measure 
of some other phenomenon? ^ 

Our discussion thus far has touched on two distinct constructs for 
which -^constraint has been used as an lndlcat6r and both carry considerable 
Intellectual baggage. ^The constructs are Ideology and cognitive sophlstl- 
cation* Ideology Is one of ti number of frequently used concepts with 
f fustratlngly dl\erse and multiple meanings* Mlnar (1961), Putnam (1973), 
Mulllns (1972), Bergmann (197A), Johnson (1968) among others,, have put 
togejfcher definitional lists* Drawing on theij: detailed compilations and 
discussion It is possible to identify four primary elements of the construct 
Ideological thinking is, 1) politically oriented, most public events and 
issues are perceived and interpreted in political terms; 2) structured ' * 
around abstract concepts , cognitive links are made between specific issues. 

, . J- 



and abstract theoretical principles; 3) closed » opinions are, rigid and 
resistant to new (especially contrary) Information; and A) emotionally 
charge d > 

Political sophistication has also been defined and ope rationalized 
in diverse ways by different scholars* Our attention here will focus on 
the overlap between the sophistication and Ideolo^ constructs* Definitions 
of both, often include the' first two components identified above, a political 
orientation, and the structuring of political thought through the use of 
abstract concepts. The intriguing question of whether politicised and- 
abstract thinking leads in some riatjural way to closed-mlndedness, or 
especially emotionally charged political beliefs will be set aside for 
later analysis. . . 

Constraint' measures make rather awkward In^cators of Ideology -and 
sophistication. They require the ass^ptlon that Increased correlational 
constraint between a number of specific Issue Items Indicates that the 

toplnibtis have been deduced from more abstract principles. The difficulty. 

• • ■ " . * . 

stems from the fact •that there are numerous potential sources of constraint 

■ . . » ^ • 

other than abstract thinking. Converse, for example. In his original 
article elaborates the distinction between logical, psychological and social 
sources of constraint. He -notes that while Americans might have absorbed^ 
the notion that "communists are athlests, Very few^ may understand the j 

historical and philosophical roots of such an observation and may ^well be 

f - ■ ■ 

repeating an often-heard phrase or simply associating VcJmmunlsts* with 

, 

everything wicked and evil" (1964, 212). 

> • ■ ^ ■ ,> ' 

It would seem to make strategic sense at the current stage of Inquiry 

■ > . *. , 

to maintain a clear distinction between the definitional components of 



Ideology and sophistication and to pursue unique measures bf each. One 

individual wight stiidy history and politics and after a thoughtful review 

of Issues and events coine tp an ideological positioh. In contrast, another 

ndLght simply be repeating slogans and abstractlpns absorbed uncritically 

from friends and associates* The component lal approach allows us to explore 
/ ' ^ 

empirically why an ideologue may be more or less s^ophisticated and why a 
f ^ ' . . ^ . 

sophisticated observer of politics may be more or less ideological. 



TWO UIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL THINKING 

4 

If the correlation-constraint approach to measuring political attitude 
structure dominates the literature, * it is less a result of the method's 
proven validity than its methodological convenience — every opinion poll 
and survey of more than one item offers anotWr ppportunitjf for analysis* 
A fruitful inquiry into the nature of belief systems, however, requires a 

more sensitive approach to measurement, one v/hlch allows the respondent 

* ■ ■ .. - « 

the opportunity to structure his or her own beliefs rather Jthan simply 
respond to a sampling of .prescaled, fixed alteimatives* Robert Lane's 
depth interview approach in his study of mass political Ideology C1962) 
of fers. particular promise for the Study of everyday political discourse. 

This work dtaws^ on the tradition^ of the clinical Interview and ar^"^ 
earlier study by Smith, Bruner, and White (1956) • Lane's research w^s based 
dn yery loosely structured interviews with 15 middle and lower class men 
from New Haven. , There 'was an amazing breadth of topics discussed ranging 
from childhood perceptions of politics, fears, hopes, and life plans to a 

s 

detailed evaluation of current political issues. Basically Latife's approach 
was to continue the interview until the respondent was ('talked out" and was 



merely rep€rat;:;^ttg points already made. The interviews involved from 10 to 
20 hours of contact dnd collectively resulted in 3,750 pages of typed 
transcripts, which In turn became the basis of his ♦book. The detailed g 
tijanscripts allowed Lane to study totllfethe language his respondents used 
and the flow of their logic as they introduced issues ^ explored alternatives 

and explained their thinking or, as was often the case, their lack of Interest 

, > . - ' . ■ , . • 

iXi a particular matter/ , ' f 

A more systematic approach amenable to larger scale survey applications 

■ /-■"v ■ • 

is Converse's Levels pf Conceptualization measure. It is. based on a content 
analysis of transcribed) open-ended answers of ^ respondents to eight questions: 
what ^they liked and di^lked about the Democratic and Republican parties and 
wh»t would make them vote* for or vote a^^a^Lnst each of the major presidential 
candidates. The intetvlewing was conducted during the aresidentiai campaign 
of 1956 so most citizens had been confronted with information abc^ut.t^e 
.candidates and parties and given the matter some thoughts Converse ^Wtej*^^ : 
interested in what organizational framework Or yardstick individuals uged , 
to locate the candidates and parties ^and make sense of the electoral hubbub. 
His finding that a mere two and a half percent of the electorate ^n 1956 ^ 
provided clear evidence of ideological structuring of beliefs and opinions 
has been frequently cited. (196A) 

Lane's approach has/ the special strength of allowing less articulate 

. i — 

respondents the time to develop and express their thoughts and there is 

greater sensitivity to the character and organisation of language than in 

» 

\ ' - ^ 

^Converse's measuire. But the clinical interview approach lacks the focus, 

• •« • ♦ ■ ' . 

rigor and comparability which is necessary if the data are, to be used 

h * 

ultimately in multivariate causal analyses, and the^data collection costs 



la 



for 20-hour interviews, are prohibitively high. Conyerse's approach has 
^ the advantage of viable large scale application but the focus on parties 
and candidates at election time cpuld distort the assesftinent of the day 
to-day processing of political informdtion by mass miblics. Also the fact 
that in his measures interviewers transcribed respoAdents' 'remarks in long- 
hand on the questionnaires may have further restricted the data's accuracy* 

\fe sought a middle ground, ^viable, general^use, and theoretically 

* 

grounded measure of cognitive structxire in mass publics which drew on the 

* atren^ths of the work of both Converse and Lane, and maintained the dis- 

♦ 

tinctions between the various, components of the ideology and sophistication 

constructs. As noted above, two dimension^ of analysis emerged from a 

^ careful reading of their parallel inquiries and the related literature 

concerning the structure Qf%asp political c6gnitions — conceptual dif- 

' f ■ 

ferentlation and; integration, . ^ . ' 

For our purposes- coi^ceprual differentiation is operationally defined 
as the number of discrete, concrete elements oi political information the 
individual utilizes in the course of his or her hour-long depth interview.- 

. V 

It is akin tc?' political knowledge. But veridical knowledge would be better 
measured by -a focused exam. Conceptxial differentiation might better be 
. described as knowledge in use. We focus on patterns of . cognitive discrimi- 
nation, the ability and inclifn^tion of the individual to identify and 
separate the various issues, political figures, units of government, interest 
groups, events an^l social trends. Qnly spontaneous, volunteered references 
^ to a specific issue or political entity are co<fed in^this measure. 

Intuitively, '^Jne* woul.d expect that an undifferentiated view of politics 

r 

1^ would be self-perpetuating because without a certain ininimum awareness of 



basic political processes and' institutions, pol;Ltical news f roja^ teUvisifpn*" n 

and newspapers would be a meaningless and confusing jumble of strange .,. -J-, 

■ - 

words, unfamiliar faces and vaguely familjLar report^s standing ;|Avfront 
of buildings in Washington. - - 

The second dimension of analysis, conceptual integWlon, is comple- 
mentary to the iferst and reflects' the other common component of 
sophistication and ideology — the use of abstract concgpts in t^e struc- 
turing, of belief 'elements. It is Qjoa^lementary in the sense that aiii 
individual must differentiate elements of the political domain to some 
minimum degree^ in order to have elements to integrate. Conceptual inte- ' 
gr^tion is qp^ei^atlonally defined as the spontaneous and persistent use of 
abstract concepts to structure beliefs and^ opinions in the co4f^e of the 
depth interviews on American politics. ■. [ . 

The complementarity of the concepts of differentiation and integration 

may be^ useful in coming to understand the process by which some citizens come 

have a full and scy>histicated^ uriderstanding of the political process and 

others not. Growth in political^^ophistication would s^em to involve a 

spiraling, back and forth between an increasingly differentiated under- 

standing of the political process which in turn requires the individual to 

use a higher level of abstraction or some anchoring concept to put the 

discrete pieces of information in some kind of manageable and accessible 

order. This new structuring of the political domaiix iiv^um allows the 

individual t^ assimilate, retain and interpret further, political information. 

As an analogy, it might be helpful to imagine what a ^ame of chess looks' like 

to the uninitiated — the chess ^oard a confusing array of strangely shaped 

♦ 

pieces which jump and zig--zag around until someone, miraculously^ wins. 



I2y 



^Gradual^yt however, through obseirvatlon and the Asking '^^^ occasional' 
■quastlon, the observer . becoaetf able rt. differentiate *th^ pieces and their ^ 
characteristic movemeiits and if he is per8i8t^hfe,.ultiinately ^ *to under-' 
stand how the Indi^dual movements fit together into a jJnlf led strategies 
and styles of pl-ay^^Che notion of a splral^ng proceps^etween differentiation 
and integration in an indtviavral's acquisition of^nowledge in a particular 
fieldl has numerous antecedents in the fifrlds of education, psychology and. 

£olltical__fimdjcaogy^ 1968; ; 

* ■ • ■ «, ^ 

Schroder et al., 1967; Berelson et al., 1954; Gardner, Schocn, 1962; 
Whitehefe, 1929) Alfred North' Whitehead 'in Itts writings on education and 
science for exairplij, laid particular emphasis on the rhytl^^of learnlfng, a 
patterned movement l)ack and forth between facts and theories, between the 
excltement of a new ^insight Into how the parts fit together and the h|ird 
work of studying each of the individual elements which must predicate that 
insight. In some ways this process reflects the collective growth of 
knowledge In science as characterized iby Kuhn (1962]^, the continuing accu- 
mulation of f^cts until a new iijtegtative paradigm emerges to order the data 
'in a more sophisticated and parsimonious way • 

Although most versions of this process Identify J^.t as'a chlckexf-and--egg 
causal loop, differentiation. is often defined in one sense as prior to 
^integration suggesting that it would be pofesible to have, a highly diff-eren- 
tiated but uniptegrated conception of politics but not the reverse. Perhaps 
a 'strong interest in politics but lack of formal schooling might lead to 
auch "a configuration. , The following analysis will attempt to explore that 
pattern and the extent to v^ich those with less education might .xise more 
concretely focused anchoring concepts to structure their political universe. 



It l8 also possible 9 of course » that some Individuals simply have a high 
tolerance for the Inherent amj^igultles of a highly differentiated .but. 
unlntegrated conception of the pglltlcal world. A related phenomenon Is 
the possibility of "ideology by proxyj^p whereby the less sophisticated rely 
on more sophisticated acquaintances tor cues i¥i understanding what go^s - 
with what. (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955, Converse, 



Iflere are some strong suggestions that ^he variables o£ conceptual 

differentiation and integration In the political sphere may have some ^ 

natur^ discontinuities, some' cutting points of special significance for 

political behavior. One possibility with roots in Marx*^ concieption of' ^ 

r 

the lumpenjproletarlat (1852) and survey research, s version of know-nothingism 
.(Hyman and Sheatsley; 1947) 16. the idea of a self-p6tpetHatln^ and ui^moved 
. bottom striata of individuals who suc<:essfx41y defend themselves from any 
Increasing interest in ot information about politics. Anotjier cutting 
polj|^ at the higher end of the integration dimension, which suggests itself 
Is a working understanding of the liberal-conservative continuum. It would 
seem to be a requirement 'for the successful processing of the daily outpouring 
pfilitical information for the news ifnedia. We turn, then, to an analysis of 
the depth .interviews to address theise issues. 



t 

THE BAY AREA SURVEY DEPTH INTERVIEWS 



A series of transc^rlbed- 'hour- long depth inter.vlews on attitudes toward 
the political system conducted by the Berkeley Survey Research Center in 1972 
offer a special opportunity 'to refine a new measure of palitlcal conceptual!-- 
zatlon. The* original purpose of thc^e Intftrviews was to validate several new 



scales of political alienation-allegiance and' possible dissatisfaction 

- • « ■ ' 

with tfi,e quality of life. Data on a battery of over 500 closed-^nded 

ItOTS had been collected in a previous interview and a self-adjpainistered 

quest ionnaircu Thci depth-intervlew technique of Aeasurement validation 

was explained to respondents and then the interviewers proceeded to review 

a ntimber of broad questions of politics, allowing the respondent to set the 

* 

pace and t6ne of the interview. 

A number of the characteristics in the BAS depth interview make it 
an especially attractive inedium^ for exploring political conceptualization. * 
Initial questions are diffuse and general, allowing the respondent to 
define the salient issues. But there were also ^artfenaive follow-up probes 
to clarify, for example, whether indlvidjials -dissatisfied irtth their ^coxiomic 
sittiatiion blamed themselves, [their boss, or blamed the political or^.e^<5nomic 
system in some way for their fate • 

After respondents were given ample opportunity to mention issues and 
events, a number of the more prottiinent^- issues of the day were raised by 
interviewers including economics, crime, race relations, .the edvlronment 
and the quality of education. An especially interesting section of the 
interview probes the respondent's tl^ughts on some rather abstract principles 
of politics including political freedom, equality, democracy -and the legiti- 
macy of political institutions in America.' Interviewers were instructed to 

t 

|)robe and challeage each comment in an attempt to bring out whatever reasoning. 

it 

lay behinc^ these various opinions, thus presenting an ideal opportunity to 
explore patterns of logic a^d the individual's ability to organize facts 
and ideas. ^ . • " ■■ 
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The Interviews averaged about an hour In length and were typed In 
full from tape recordings, resulting in single-spaced transcriptions which 
averaged about 20 pages ii\ length* Four advanced gr«duate studentd in the 
fields of political science, sociology and law wfere recruited to code these 
transcripts for patterns of T)olitical conceptualization* 

Ihe ff^Qt' task was to count Jaxd code each spxiitaneous reference to 
a political^object or issue. The unit of analysis was a passage, that is, ^ 
the original question and response, and the one or two follow-up probes 

which concern the same topic, gome were brief and involved yes, no, or I- 
don't-know responses. Other passages dealiiig with high salience issues 

might run several pagips in length. 

The coders were looking for references -to common Identifiable political 

issues such unemployment or high taxed, the ifiention of polit'ical figures, " 

groupd-, general constituencies, events and, of course, units of government. 

The first coding decision when such references were made concerned whether 

the statement was, In fact, volunteered or whether the respondent was simply 

repeating a term or issue raised by the interviewer. ' ' . 

I 

> 

Once a volunteered reference was located, *the second step in the coding 
process was to establish that tl>e xeference was made in a political context. 
This was often the most difficult part of the process. Take* for example, a 

'Li 

respondent 'raising the issue of crime. If the rej^erence was to "...increasing 

\ A ■ • 

/ ■ 

ctime in the streets, the government ought to d^some thing about it," or if 

It concerned lenient judges' or an unworkable penal rfystem, the. reference is 

* • •'■ 

obviously political In -rliature. If Instead the comment Involved an Incidence 

... , , 



\ 
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of crliae .in vhlch the respondent or a relative was personally Involved, ip 

is not clear whether the individual actually sees the. issues as a social 

or political problem retiring the coordinated response of tl;le community* 

3Jie key analytic concept here is ''supra- individuality*" Thus if an event 

« 

or object ijB seen by the respondent as being caused^ty or requiring the 



response of more than one individual ^ it was judged to be a political reference 

This was not a hard and'fast coding rule^ The coder had to make each decision 

in the context of the^partlcular interview -References to clearly polltigal 

entitles such as Congress^ or the Constitution^ or the xise of such terms as 

"socialism^' or "free speech" are code4 as political references automiatically. 

*• 

the final step in the coding process was to insure thit references to 

% 

specif ift objects and issues were counted only once* Our interest is in the 
number of distinct political objects and issues njentiohed by the respondent 
rather than the frequency with which various issues were raised. ^Coders 
transcribed the issues and terms on special coding sheets to insure that 

each was counted only once even though it might be referred to at sevetal 

6 ' ' - ' ■ . 

points in the interview. 

4 . ' ' CONCEPTUAL DIFFERENTIATION ' ' • ^ ' ' 

The key notion underlying measurement of conceptual differentiation 
is specificity. How many specific political issues, actors and events wiir • 
a respondent bring up in the oourse^f an hour-long interview? Axnong the ^ 
137 respondents there was an impressive range of from 1 to ^94 political 
references made In the course of the Interview. The'' average was 26. 7,, the 
standard deviation, 16.5. \ 
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One might justifiably ask how an hour- long interview on politice^ caiji 

be conducted without a respondent mentioning more than one political object* 

The answer is straightforward enough* The rqsporidents talk about themselves. 

* • 

Their mode pf thinking, it turns out, is overwhelmlnfety self --centered, aitd 

concrete. Are they satisfied about the way things have been going in this 

• country? Their iiesponse concerns .their job, family^ friends and neighbors. 

Each politically-oriented probe elicits a response which reflect? only '^the 

individual's own ^ife-space. An economic-situation probe elicits comments 

on the price of bread a£ the market last week or a decision to put off buying 

a ne^ TV. Questions concerning racial problems may elicit a detailed des- 

cription of the "black lady who was elected head of our PTA." There is no i 

*- . ■ • 

reference to social or political causes or consequences. 

Such patterns of thought which translate all political and social 
questions into, personal ones, howeverv are nd't the modal response. The 
political discourse ^f most people reflects spml|^ mixturie of social an^ 
personal concerns. The analysis proceeds, then, to explore this mix. What 
kinds of political objects iire most salient to the,, masa cJ^tizehry? Are 

there qomfe distin«^|^ive clusters and patterns of political discourse? 

" • ■ ■ * • *' ' . 

' Political Issues . Hie coin of the realm in the political speech of 

I — the mass citizenry is clearly the "political issue" a topical policy ,t 

question or cluster of policy questions usually identified in the media and 

Interpersonal discussion by a key term or phrase such as "busing," "taxes," 

^'civil liberties," "criine in the street s"^or "the energy crisis." I|: was not 

necessary that respondents actually t^ke a position on eacjh issue or that they 

mention a particular key term* A respondent need only raise the issue in 

some way. ^typically the flow of the interview would go as follqws: 



/ 
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Q: Could you tell me some of the thlags abatt America you're 
well 9atlsfled with? 

A: Well, I'm glad to see we're out of Vietnam , and it looks like 
latest announcenents are that we might try to solve our trade 
deficit problems, X think also racial relations problems , 
I think maybe we're making progress ^here«.» 

' ■ ■ ^ \ 

*In this case the original question is very, broad, basically asking the 

respondent to list issues which are salient to him. 

Another pattern involves a question whfch raises a general issue 
areavSuch as the environment and the respondent translates that key terra 
into more specific issues which are meaningful to hipi. ^ ) 



Q: How about the environment? Are you sat is filed with the quality . 
of the environment around here? ' . 

A: ^ I think we're moving in the right direction toward the envlroiji- 
irifent to try to restrict automobile traf fit into San Francisco, 
for example. It's interesting tliat many of the new office 
buildings are being built without any new parking facilities* 
- whatsoever* It's a step to encoiirage people to take mass transit' 
and BART [Bay Area Rapid Transit]... 



li this respondent had answered simply that he^^ thought the environment 

; . - ^ ( V . ^ V 

was getting better or worse, heV would not have been credited with rfiising 
an issue because in such a ca6e he would only be responding directly to the 

question. The essence here is not opinionation, but awareness of currently 

I. 

discussed policy questions. In one case an elderly gentleman mentioned 
prohibition which is not in most circles at the moment a hotly debated topic 
This'' case, accordingly, was coded instead as a reference to an historical 

r 

event,. On the average, respondent^ volunteered references to about ten 
Issues In the course of tlie depth Interview. 
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^ A distinction was made betWe.en specific and general issues* In order 

tO' qualify as a "specific issues" the reference had to concern a particular 

" . ■ ' ■ ■ ' * . , ■• 

bill or proiJosal recently considered by the .voters or a legislative body. 

Examples of specific issues would include a school bond referendum, a 

proposed new freeway, a bill in Congress, an ilitemational Incident. As ' 

» • 

one might ejqpect, most references were to more general issues, at the rate 

of about four to one. • • 

« 

In the course of discussing Issijes and eve nts, various pol itic al act ors 
might b« mentioned. Ih^e reference might bd to the President br Congressman 
organized Interest group, an issue or a private citizen." One fairly straight- 
forward way of organizing such refer^ces is as follows. ^ / , , ) 

Ifaits of Govemment ^ We are concerned 4ie re with distinctions betweeft 
the judicial, legislative and executive branches of goverrtnfent, between ^he ^ 
two houses 6f Congress > between federal, state and local authorities, or any 
of the various fedferal agenq4.es and burqaus. For some individuals, the term 
gov^mftient may refer to an undifferentiated bureaucratic monolith* There 
may exist no notion of differentiated responsibility or checks and baflances. 
The bulk of 'the citizenry, however, does differentiate tttxits and levels of 
government • Accordingly, the number of references to the state department, 
the IRS, FBI, the Supreme Court, the mayor,. the local zoning commission, and 
the like, .was used Is an index of the extent of such differentiation. On . 

u • ■ 

the average^ about four such references, or distinctions were made* 

♦ - *' . 

^Organized Political Groups , ^ The modal reference here would be^to a 
political party or an interest group^of spme sort such as the' AMA, the Home 
Owners Association, the JohhJlrch Society, or the NAACP. Almost all interviews 
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; involved some .volunteered reference which compared the Democratic and 
Republican parties./ Since such references \q the major parties were so * 
often linked together, they were counted as one reference (that Is, one 

(distinction). References to all other parties and interest groups were 

• • • ' ■ *■ ^ ■ • ' , - L 

each-counted as an additional reference. At times, individuals might forget 
the proper name of a group, get it confused with .other groups or ask the 
interviewer if she could recall the name. Thus, the American Independent 
Party might be referred to as "that other party. ..you know, Wallace and 
-those^-peopleT^ rAs long-SB the referent was clear, it wa^jil^ncluddd in the 
.differentiation index, 

J . General Constituencies. One of the favorite topics of political 
pundits and student^ of public opinion is the notion of issue' publics or 

* i . "* . - . 
♦ * s - * 

potential isstie publics, a group of citizena who by reason of their racial, 
geographic, ideological, religious or social characteristics are likely to 
be affected by and concerned aboTIt a particular iasue or piiece of legislation* 
When ou^ respondents singled out some collectivity as' actually or potent iuLly 
having been influenced by oir i^nfluencj^^ decision, -it' was codied*^ 

■ ■■ • -A 

iqider ^his category. The reference may be very broad such as to poor . or 
rich ^eopl6, or to more specific groups — . peopl^ on fixed incomes, blacks, 
Mexl/:anr Americans. , There' ve re in this mass sample about t^«Lce as many^« 



references to these broad constituencies as to actual orgarvized nongovem^ 
mental groups. |j ' . ^ 

Political Figures . Is Archie Bunker a political figure? His narite 

was mentioned several times as typifying an approach to politics. Despite 

the fact that he is a fictional character, it was decided to include such'-- 
' ' -t ' 

references h^^re because of. their prominence in popular cultut;e — in some 

•a r ^ « 
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weeks Archie Bunkex may be responsiMe fof gettiifg more individuals to think 
about politdcal .questions than the ftesident and leaders of Congress com- 
bined. IJost references to prominent political figures, hpwever, are miich, 
more straightforward and easily recogniz6tI* Most references were to, the 
president or former presidents. With the exception of'.the governor of 
California, all individual political figures who were mentioned by more 
than 10% qf the sample had occupied the presidency^^ A little more than four 
references to various political figures were made in the average interview. 

\ : : ' 

A final and somewhat smaller category was devoted to Poli tical Events 





such as the VrZ incident or a recent presidential trip and ongoing govern- ^ 
mental programs such as Medicare or the Work Incentive Program for welfare 

. • . ^ ; ^ 

recipients. ^Iso included were referenc^ to broader historical trends such * 
as increasing bureaucratization or a weakening of the role of religion in 
American life. There were about five such reference^ in the average interview. 



Figure 1 about here 



Figure 1 summarizes these patterns of political discourse. A series 

of factors and cannonical correlation analyses were conducted on the indices 

of these different elements of political discourse anU the results provided 

strong evidence of imidimensionality and communality. No signif icaftt%ub- 

-patterns such as a prominent covariance between, for example^ interest 
« 

groups and specific Issues were in evidence* For the remainder of this 
discussion conc'^eptual dif fe^ntiatidn will refer to a simple additlvfe index 
of the total number of respondent references to all categories. 



^7. 
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^ The Intercoder reliability of tlie index is not easily assessed 

.f 
> 



because of the coinplexity of the coding- task. We conq^uted a rough i^dex 



by assigning pairs of coders to single interviews with a. resultant inter-* 
coder correlation for %he lnd|x of r « .84. 



♦ 

CONCEPTUAL INTEGRATION 

. / ( , 

The measureinenj: of conceptual, integration included a rather different 
typ6 of content analysis of the interview transcripts. In addition to scruti- 
nizing passages and enumerating each reference to an abstract concept i coders 
rated the interview as a whole, functioning in this case as an expert judge, 
coders were asked to characterize the predominant pattern by which respondents 
organized, linked, contrasted, or put in context the various political issu^s^, 
actors and events, which were mentioned in the course- of the depth interVie^. 
The typology used closely parallels Converse's five Levels of Conceptualization 
(Campbell etal., 1960:216-265; Converse, 1964:214-219>. Given the prominence 
of Converse's distinctions, we sought to test their generalizability beyond . 
the election context to a broader evaluation of styles^of political thought. 
His typology proved to be a remarkably ^va^ id, robust and viable approach to 
the measurement of conceptual integration. Only two percent of the interviews 
were judged unclassifiable and an additional eight percent were notifti to l;ivolve 
apibiguities, but we i;;? judged codable.. Because the classilttcation of aiy^our- 
long interview entailed the evaluation of a much more complex stimulus, the 
lntei;coder reliability fell somewhat below the figures reported by Converse 
for his initial study. Coders assigned respondents to identical or adjacent 

categories 82 percent of the time^ while In the earlier case they were 

* . /.^ 

classified in ^identical categories 82 percent of the time. Con^^se's 



.... ^ . - . , . . 

definibions of each^bf the five levels ware revised slijg^tly as indicated 
in Figure 2 to make them somewhat mbre general and appropriate to the ' 
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evaluation of a full length and broad-ranging depth tinterview. The liberal- 
conservative continuum was frequently and characteristically used as a • 
conceptual, yardstick by respondents in the highest category but its use was 
not a prerequisite for inclusion in that level (as in Converse's original 
system). The following examples illustrate the spontaneous ani xanambigupus 
.tise of political abstx;actlons in the day-to-day political discourse of 
citizens whose active political participation for the most part was limited 
to voting and an occasional campaign contribution. These remarks, of course, 

I * 

were typically neither particularly profound nor original but they do reflect 
the ability of the individual to put.issjues in a more abstract context. <:i 



Q. If you were trying to imagine an ideal system of government, 
how close do you think, our present system of government cimes 
^o that ideal? ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

A. Well, 1 don't know of anything that is more satisfactory.' I 
have some pretty reactionary ideas. I would go back to the 
idea that if anyone's going to vote on taxing property owners 
they should be. property owners who would be paying the taxes. 
That idea went out a couple of hundred years ago, but it's ' 

' still a pretty good idea*.. 



Q. Are there any other asteas of life that we haven 't 'talked about 
that you think are very important? ^ ^ 

A.^ Yes. The medical. I think thfere should be more research done 
on it ... .Finding the why--nQts of the human body, is important 
to the future* - . 



Q, Do ypu think that ia the responsibility of governraeiy: ? 

* A. Yes, I think the govjemment should have that responsibility — that 
m is a big responsibility , of the goverpment* They shpuld apportion 
more money into*it# ^ ^ 



Q. If they had tO raise taxes th do these things — would you want it _ 
/ dene? 

A. Yeih* I' would be^-iiK favor of ift* That pounds like 8ocia],ismV 
but that is the way rt h^s to be. The type of socialism that 
is bad that I amV^lklng about is the complete authoritative 
power of the president of the Hiited States^.-not programs that . 
have to be implemented for the welfare of the people. 

In both o£. these examples the respondents' vocabudary is tled^to the liberal-' • 
const^rvative continutun. In other characteristic examples of conceptual 
integration the emphasis was more^istorical as in one case when the respondent 
contrasted Americans role in Vietnam to -that of England during the American 
revolution*' In another case the respondent anchored many of her remarks with 

> 

references to abstract principles of freedom of speech and freedo^i of the 
press including an extended sc^^nario explaining how a reporter's right to 
protect his sources is essential to a healthy democrarcy. 

The second level is interstitial, reflecting peripheral, vague, 
occasional or^^specially restricted use of abstract concepts. /This second 
category appears to be^ populated by two types x)f ;)^ndivlduals — those who 
have a sophisticated grasp qf most political abstractions and concepts but 
are not inclined to use them often and those whose use of abstract concepts 
Reflects limlt-ed understanding or some level of confusion. Several respondents, 
f6r example, restricted their use of the liberal- conservative dimension to 
spend-save Issues, another equated those terms exclusively to the politics- 
of the young versus^ the old. Political thought characteristic, of level ll , 
J^s not necessarily unsophisticated, just contracted and less explicit than 
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level !♦ F9r exaiBjp^le, Individualism might refer to democracy or thif* principle 
of freedom of ispeech In passing with6ut making it dlear wh'ethe^ they had a 

X .. . . ^ ^ . , 

very full uild^irstandihg. of the historical and philosophical roots of *hose 

concepts* or use t4ie ""texpoos sinq>ly as repre^sentative symbolic phrases 

• ■ . * . 

signifying ^erican ideals of government. ' ^ 

As indicated in Fi|;ure 2,' the hour-long , interviews generated substan- 

ttally higher estimates of the use of abstract concepts and concept;uGl 
' ■ ■ . ■ ■ • - • * 

> integration in thfe mass population than Oonverse found. Our estimate for 

level X is about five times the size o4Mlh|iverse*8 original parameter, ^ 

levels I and II combined about two and a half times the Is^ze • xl^Stts^Qf this 

- . " ' y ^^^^ 

may be due to the more active .political climate of the 197(Us and the more 

extensive opportunity ^n the depth interviews for individuals 

^eir approach to political issues and current, events. None/heless , those 

makiiTg significant use oi? abstract political concepts represent less- than a 

third of the citizenry. It is likely that the length and bieadth of the 

interview exceed to the point of diminishing returns and H hat interviews v- 
? 

two or three times this length would be unlikely to generate percentages for 
levels I and II combined, which would exceed a third of the* sample. 




If a substantial n^omber of citizens "do not piake consistent use of such 
constructs as the left-right c#ntinuum or similar abstractions to organize 
their assessment of American politics, wha't do they use? There arc, 
apparently, two answers . — two more concretely ftfoused anchoring points fot ^ 
^ the organizational politi^l discourse, ^n one case, corresponding t9 level 
III, citizens organize their response to politit:s on the basis of *af filiation 
with a prominent social grouping. Passages within the depth i^itervlews 



charfict eristic of this level Include a pat't:ern of defining l^erallsm and 4 
conservatism In ;Broup Intlarest terms: . ' \ - , 

Q: In politics we often hear the terms "llheral" and "conservative," 
vhat-do those terms mean to' you?' ^ M 

A: ~*'Well, It means that the. Democrats are liberal and the Republicans 
are conservative.' That's the Way I look at it, and^ find that 
it's Just true,, . " " - 

Q: And what is there that, makes. th^ Denpcrats liberal 4nd the 
Republlc^ans conservatlvet What are ^^helr'^'tharaQterlsjtics? 

A: Welly the Democrats are for the people and the conservatives are 
for blg^ business arid the big ^Irfairclal lnteresj;«^ In the cotmtry* 
And, they are governed by those big financial Interests • And 
you see, they believe that they should control the- finances and 
the ^ big business In the country. And then they should hand out 
the Jobs to the people. That's been always the way. But the 
/ Democrats don't feel that way about It. That's why we have ^^^nloris. 



Equally often group Interests are more precisely fo*cused In narrower and. 
'straightforward self- Interest terms. A retired army sergeant, for examples 



.7 

^answered the questions on |hia satisfaction with American government, the 

quality of llfip in' America, 'fftce telatlons, the need for political leadership 

« ■ / ♦ * 

^^^Ijpatj^ jspecijflc^ i:;<Bferences to the Interests of retired milita^ 

personnel.^**: a total o^ 18^ references within the hour-long interview. This 

group-interest mode of cognitive organization characterized rougKly a third 

of the .sample. ' * 

• ■ . - ». 

• Another alternative to a reliance on abstract concepts to organize 
•political discourse 1?^ characteristic of level IV. •Citizens organize their 
^responb^ to^g^ventment on ,a seemingly straightforward mechanism^ of electoral 
reward and^ punishment based on the incumb<fnt's abirity to generate peace, 
prosperity, and k sense qf administratsive cpmpetence. Among tJheee respondents, 
references to id'sues^are seldom linked to abstract concepts, or to each other. 



Jki^y are occftsionaUy linked to social groups but moat often exist as free- 
floating pplltlcal observations. To the extent- that Issues are structured, 
they are seen as being either sucqessfully^or tinsuccessfuUy resolved by 
recent government action. Skeptical of abstract arguments of political 
philosophy on how the problems should be approached and who might differn-. 
tially benefit, these respondents i^eflect the ste'reotype of "the man from 
mssovri," demiidlng 'to be shown the concrete result. Ot^e' respondent, for* 
example, came right to the poi^nt: . ' . ♦ ' 

. <^ Q: Do you think there Is anything yow can do about the things you 

are dlssatisfied wiih?^ ' ' ' ^ 
> ' « ., 

A: No/ 1 don't.. Just keep voting and- trying to find the right , 
^•candidates- and just trying to do wha^ I should do. . .live, a < 
decent moral life and do what 1 j^n in the community. 

Q:" In sorae way, can you have an effect?' ' . 

a: a slight. effect, yes. But it t^e^ k while". If ^"/J^^^J^f 
• ln, y<Ju are not sure, what he can- do. No man carj^protidse anything, 
bu^ I dan certainly work to defeat hlfli>lf I find somebody who • 
promises something I'prefer more. Or .if he disappoints me, I 
-can work very, hard to defeat hlni next tltae. I always help In 
politics. , . 




group, according to estimates generated from our depth interviews, , 
represents a little less than a third, of the ^dult population. 

The fifth and. final level .identifies, those consistently apolitical 
Respondents who may mak^ an occasional reference .to a political issue or 
.two' but show' little evidence of any rff the patterns' of cognitive organizatl 
identified above. ' : •, 

Figure 2 illustrates anpthef :a6pect of our approach to the study of 
- conceptual integration. The •'levels" conceptualization can be seen as 



% r . ■ ♦ , V ■ ^ I * • 

0 .. . 

Independenl dlnensipns rather than mutually exclusive, hierarchical. 

categories* Much of the attractiveness of Converse's original discussion 

i ' . \ 

of this typology Is its parsimony and clearly ordered organization of 

c * , *■■■'• 

"types" of belief systems in mass public?. . Indeed, its more generalized 

■ . . ■ -> 

^ form» it has proven to,-be a remarkably robust analytic tool* But because , 
references to political abstractions, groups and issues were measured iride- " 
pendently, we are in a position to test the unidimenslonallty and cumulative 
nature of these phenomena and fexplore the possibility of natural discontinuities 
or cutting points in the 'distributions* The rightmost four columns of Figure 2 

list the numbered central and peripheral references, to abstract concepts, 
ref fences to group interest, and free-floating issue references, for those 
in each of the five "levels" of" conceptuall:5atlon. 
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A visual inspection seems to indicate two rather distinct cutting 
points which set off levels I and V at both ends of- the continuum from the 
middle mass. The small group classified in level I appears t;o rely heavily 
on abstract concepts to structure their comments (abstractions appear at a 
frequency three to four times that of the rest of .the sample. Yet they 
make on the average 3.7 more references to group interast than those in the 
. groiip ii^t^erest category and twice the number of issue referiences th^n the 
rest of the sample. The small apolitical counterpart at the other end of 

the^ continuum reflects an equally unique behavioral pattern, ii\ this case^ 

/J • 

a. strong disinterest in matters political or abstract. 

A visual Inspection also r^Jveals the categories are cumulative but as 
it turns out not enough so that^it qualify 'as a Guttman scale. Generally 
the prevalence o^ passing references to abstract concepts (a more difficult 

criterion in the Guttman sense) among the lower scale types generates too 

I- 

8 A. 

many scaling errors to satisfy the traditional Guttman criteria. 

29 



BctC||(U8e of the prominence of abstract references at all but the' 

loweat level of conceptual ^Integr^it Ion we took a closer look at' the use 

of abstractions and their occasional linkage to the overarching liberal- 

conservative continuum. The first step was an atteiapt to Identify clusters 

> • * ^ ' ■ 

of abstract concepts by enumerating natural terms and phrases respondents 
use Xo denote them — a complet:e lexicon for the 137 depth Interviews. 
The task turned out to "be not unmanageable, Itt fact we, turned up only 287 
distinct political terms, phrases or cliches. All of these reference^,were 
spontaneous, volunteered by respondents' rather than Interviewers, so they 
should reflect' th^ii salience of these organizing concepts to the public 
rather than the inquiring scientists. Drawing In part on Herbert McClosky's 
typology of poiiticar orientations (1975) we Identified six prominent concept 
groupings as summarized in Figure 3» . 



Figure 3 about here 



The most intriguing finding was the dominance of the status quo-change 

dimension/ Since this part of the analysis is especially sensitive to 

the s ub St ant iv^ focus of the depth interview and the groupings themselves 

« 

are ad hoc, these^results jixe, suggestive,, rather than definitive* But they 
do harken back to de Tocqueville's characterization of the American perspec- 
tive as practical, centrist, and suspicious of Utopian ideologies of radical 
reform* (18A0:l-3) 

Figuife 3 illustrates that although the American public does not 
routinely use the left-right spectrum to identify a richly articulated and 
overarching philosophy of governance, they do find occasional use for related 



tems .to JLdentify (and'nost often to condeim) non->centrlfit political 
perspectives. Americans, despite a niode of language "iShlch reflects a 
cynicism about the motives and abilities of polltlclafis, bureaucrats and 

government: In general are rather plc^ased with thiB functioning of their 

'• . ^ > ■ . ^ 

^polltlqal system as a whole. Even critical events such as Watergate seem 

• • '' ' ' » 

. • ' ^_ 

not to have q^iaken this faith. (Snlderman, et al.^'1975) For many 



respondents, especially In the middle mass (levels II, III and IV) a 
collapsed form of the llberal-conseTvatlve pontlnuum proves xiseful. 
Ignor;lng left versus right, they simply Identify political actors and 
Issues as more or less distant from the status quo. A more philosophical' 
conception of modem liberalism which emphasizes govemmefit Intervention, 
redlstributlve strategies and abstract conceptions Of equality Is notably 
less prominent. ^ / 



.THE COVARIATION OF DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 



# 



Differentiation and Integration, as we have noted, are complementary 
'processes. It is hard to imaglhe* an attentive, politically oriented 
Individual who in following the political news of the day has not developed 
some appreciation of the various abstract structuring concepts which are the 
stock in trade of journalists, columnists and editorial writers. We expect 
that an increasingly differentiated view of the political arena will generate 
an increasing need for some means of conceptual"* orgapi^sat Ion, perhaps sotne 
variant of the liberal-conservative continuum. In turn, the image of a 
citizen with a fully articulated and sophttticated understanding of political 
abstractions' who is unable to differentiate the executive from the judiciary, 



for example t is rather implausible « It is an Issue » of couirse^ easily tested 
vlth the data at hand. ' : • 

We contrasted the Index of Differentiation .with both the five-level 
typology of integration and the continuous Index of Integration — the* actual 
number of references to abstract concepts. The former analysis^is easily • 
summarized in tabular form and Is presented as Figure 4. 



Figure 4 about here 



/ ^ The strong pattern of covariance has a law^-like quality to it Which 
reinforces our hypotheslls of complementarity. Only a scattered f ew '^es- 

e 

pondents follow an extreme deviant pattern of either. very high integration 

» . . 

^and low differentiation oi the. reverse* 39% of the sample falls directly . 

on the center diagonal. The correlation coefficient for this grouped^ data 

. . ■ . ^ 

calculates out to .60. The scatter plot for the full continuous distrl-* 
butlon of the two indices resembles a textbook example of blvAriate 
homoscedasticity, in this case r * .67. In regression terminology, our 
respondents on the average would make about two additional references to 
the issues actors or events, for every' abstraction mentioned. 

♦ • ■ 

The issue of heteroscedasticitry and non-linearity, incidentally, is 

V 

Qf special theoretical relevance^ln this d^se. As we had noted earlier, 
there is a certain intuitive appeal to the idea of a ci;ltical mass in both 
the differentiation and integration variables, some kind of threshold or 
take-off point of differentiating the mo6t basic elements ^of the .political 
system which must be reached before the natural spiraling^^rocess of 
increasing differentiation and integration comes into play. Such threshold 
effects suggested themselves in the continuous distributions for the five 



levels of Integration In Figure 2, for example.. 'Similarly, if another,, 

critical threshold existed In the mlddlp or higher levels of conce>tua;L • 

* 

integration we might expect that Increasing differentiation would not be 
associated tiecessarlly with additional Integration. Thus a basic repertoire" 
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of abstract concepts, so to speak, would suffice, and the covariation 

* * •' , 

between' differentiation and fLntegration would, be< less distinct in upper 

levels, i.e., heteroscedastlclty,. But^ visual inspection and a series of 

>. . . 

statistical tests revealed no icvldence of either non-linearity or hetero- 

scedastlclty. If a critical threshold exists, it is not' evident in the 

Interj^ay of differentiation and integration,, or takes a form more subtle 

than these ineasures can discern, . 

Although > they CO vary and qould be conveniently combined in an additive 

index of sophistication, differentiation and Integration are statistically 

and analytically separable. The correlation of ,67 corresponds to 45% 

shared variance, a moderate enough level to allow us to explore the struc- 

turing of political thought in mass publics further through an analysis of 

♦ 

deviant cases, those respondents lagging significantly behind in their use 
of » abstract con<::epts and those whose use of abstract concepts far exceed 
what one would expect from the Index of Conceptual Differentiation, Most 
of the sample, of course, falls on the non-deviant diagonal as illustrated 
in Figure 5 # 



Figure 5 rfbotit^here 



Figure 5 illustrates pur model for deviant case analysis derived from 
Figure A, Those with consistently low or high levels of differentiation ^nd 



I 



' ' N - , ' * ' , _ " " • 

Integration are in the *^lower left and upper right cells of the dlaferam, 

Oixx primary' interedt, however, focuses on the discrepant cases, those with 

pfrtiaularly diffuse or prematurely structured belief systems^ with indexf* 

* ■ *• t 

scores one standard error above or below, t^6pectively, the blvariate ^ 
regrlsslon lin|i for thh indices of differentiation and integration.^ For 

U . • - 

the sake of clajrity, those with intermediat^ scores on differentiation * > ^ 
and integration are eliminated from this stage of the analysis « We will 
^return to this figure shortly in an attempt to establish whether such 

# » i' n 

deviant patterns are in fact related to unique cltisters of opinion and 
l)ehavi6r. * * t 

DE^^OGFAPHIC. PATTERNS. » • 

\ As students of/ public opinion, the impulse is deeply ingrained in 
most of us to jeek out the demographic basis of opinion distributions and ► 
trends. Most political poll data, for example, routinely break«rdown opinions 
by race, sex, educational level, "income and region of the coxmtry* Unique 



chapters on the rqle^of each of these variables have become de r^gueur in 

empirical studies of public opinion and voting. 'Given all that attention, 

^ 6ur collective intuitive estimates ought to be pretty accurate. Extrapolating 

from the numerous studies which Identify those demographic, groups which are^ 

most likely to be interested in politics, to vote, to follow political news 

in the media, to discuss politics with friends and colleague^, and to be best 

informed (Campbell et al. , 1960; Key, 1963; Mllbraith, 1965 ; Flanagan, 1972; 

Verba and Nie, 1972; Pomper, 1973; Asher, 1976) we would expect lower levels 
• ♦ 

of differentiation and integration among blacks, women, poor people, both 
^ ' young adults and senior citizens, those with lower class 'o'riglns and those 

in blue collar occupational settings, who presumably spend much of their time 

/ • 
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inanlpulating objects rather than Ideas.* In lAatters polltlccCL, especially 

as they concern the use of political abstractions 9 one would expect the 

* ■ ** . 

^Individual's level; of education to be of special lii)|>ort1snce. Because the 
manipulation of abstract concepts Icf central to the educational process at 
all levels, we might expect education^ wo&ld be especially highly cor- 

related with cpnceptual Integration,. ^ \ 



Figure 6 about here 



Figure 6 reports the results of the series oi multiple regressions 
which attempt to unravel the ^ausal origins of differentiation and Integratlo 
In mass political thought. The bottom line (both literally and figuratively 
in this cade) reports the multiple r or percent of variance explained by 
all demographic variables combined, revealing, as regressions of this sort 
gQ, rather low coefficients. These cognitive phenomena, it appears, *are 
not easily predicted from a battery of demogranhic 'variables. The primary 
factors appear to be education, income, and' race. In order to explore the 
possibility of a unlquie linkage between several \defflographic variables and 
one of these two indices, we followed a. procedure of extracting the unique 
variance of each index by running an integration-differentiation regression, 
taking residuals and rerunning the demographic regressions on residu^J-lz^d 
dependent variables. The results are included in Figure 6. As expected, 
education is most strongly linked with conceptual integration. In fact, it 
may not be related at b11 to the unique variation in the differentiation 
index. 

Overall, we conclude from those analyses that the patterns of political 
thought under scrutiny here are relatively weakly linked to the -ustial 



demographic variables but that among these variables, level of education 
Beens to be most significant. As we shall see shortly, however, the ■ 

' ; ■ 

Influence of education on styles of political thought is ©ore complex 
than we had first anticipated. 



EVIDENCE OF A SPIRAL PROCESS 
j • PATTERNS OF POLITICAL THINKING IN THE LIFE CYCLE 

An Intjgractive splraling process of the ty^e we have described is a 
very difficult causal pattern to untangle by means of a single survey study. 
We would benefit, of course, from repeated over*-tlme measurements.^ But even 
then, because we have no theoretical basis on which to estimate lagged " ^ 
effects, we might move only a small distance toward a clarlficjitlon of the 
causal process Involved. ,The best available alternative strategy would 
seem to be an analysis of/growth in differentiation and integration in the 
various age cohorts. expect, given the spiral hypothesis^ a steady 
Increase in both indices with age. But the initial analysis of zero-order 
correlations between age and the indices of differentiation and integration . 
indicated no significant relationship. Because of the possibility of a 
suppressor effect resulting from the tisual negative cprrelation between age 
and education and because of the po8s4.bility of retrogression associated 
with senility and the status of senior citizens we pursued nonlinear and 
Interactive effects through a series of analyses of covariance. Still, the , 
results were non-significant and unpromising. At this point we- returned to 
the spiral theory which had stimulated the analysis in the -first place for 
a further clue on how the mechanism might work. Was it possible that 
education served as a catalyst and that 4ihe effects of age would be different 
for the lesser and more educated strata of our sample? Figure 7 illustrates 



tlb rather striking results of enduing Analysis . 
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Figure 7 about here 



!the upper portion of Figure 7 graphs the relationship of age with conceptual 

... ^ ^ ^ 

dif ferentiation for three, groups* corresponding tQ. those whose highest level 
of education is grade school, high school, and college or above. The solid 
line designating the pattern for grade school rcfspoD^ents acttially declines 

with age> starting a little above the overall sample .mean for the 

* 10 H ^ 

differentiation Index arid dropping well below This seems to suggest 

that the splrallng pattern can actually work In two directions. Those who 

enter the work world early but with little* formal education*^ seem as capable ; 

as any to be attentive to and differentiate the various objects of political 

life* But without the help of Integrative abstract concepts the realm of 

politics b'ecomes threatening and confusing t6 some Individuals, As a result 

they retreat Into a less differentiated and more slnqpllstlc conception of 

politics. In contrast^ Just the reverse splrallng process Is evident for ' 

the college-educated with the high school-educated falling In-between with 

no linear trend, A similar pattern Is evident In the' bottom half of Figure 7, 

» 

Ixk this case conceptual Integration doesn't actually decre^ase oyer time for 
the grade school subsample but we see a dramatic and fairly steady growth 
among the college educated, AIsq^ we can see from the fact that these trend 
lines do Hpt Intersect that the relationship between education and Integration 
Is a much stronger on^. 

We cannot be sure that the Interaction effects dramatically Illustrated 
here are actually the result of accumulated exposure to political life through 



c 
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Increasing »ag6 because given the nature of this data Me it^ unable to' y . 
separate out age and historical cohort effects^* It is often suggested ^ of 
^course, thaji: young men and women coming to political consciousness during 
the depression, the Secon^ World War, or the Vietnam era, would be likely 
to han^e fundamentally unique ^perceptions of the political procedd. Of 
course, long-term panel dfeta on these variables would ^e necessary to 
resolve this Issue with any finality. ' 

, ' ALTteRNATIVE CAUSAL PATHS ' ' 

y ' . • • > ■ ./ 

Clearly, education is an especially critical variable in. the growth of 

sophisticated politicalv thought. But it is not a prerequisite. We sought 

« 

to determine what configuration of variables might e^laln how some-indi- ' 
viduals with less formal education exhibit high levels of both differentiation 
and integration. After all, 22% of those classified in the highest level of 
conceptual integration^ and 30% of th98e in the' second highest level have a 
high sthotjl^education oV less. We analyzed the effects of early socialization, 
and later socialization iii the occupational setting' and social life on the . / 
differentiation and integrakslon indices. The regressions indicated independent 
but small effects for level otVincOrae and a high status upbringing. Sur- 

' ■ \ ^ ' . •■ ' 

prislngly, current levels of organl^zational participation and occupational 

\ 

status did not' have a significant independent effect. 

\ ' ■■ . 

■ \ * 

We then turned to the notion of a Hpiraling phenomenon of a different 

■ \ 

sort. It was hypothesized that the morfe cofv^rete and immediate issues of 
local politics might stimulate interest and in \um increasing awareness and 



\ 
\ 



political involvement. Local political involvement is a likely candidate 

' \ . - 

as an alternative path to political sophistication bemuse it is traditionally 



not strongly' a.8^oclated with education. Generally those most interested 
in interjttational and national politics come from tjhe .highest educational 

41 • ■ 

stirata while those with a particular interest In local politics can \>e 

t 

fotmd throughout the educational spectrum, * <^ 



■ ■ / ' ^ Figure B about here 



I Figure 8 Illustrates the correlation of local political involvement 

/ ■ V ' - • 

with differentiation and integration controlling for level of education. 
The Index of Local Political Involvement is based on the frequency of 
participation in six activities: attending meetings of the town council 
oi local agencies, such as a school board, writing a letter to an. editor, 
working with a local group to solve a community problem, signing a petition, 
o,r visiting an official's office as a result of a concern with community ^ 
problems. The zero order correlation of th^ Index of Local Political 
Involvement with differentiation and integration is .25 and .31, respectively, 

* > 

controlling for education jthe figures drop to .18 and .24, indicating i^n both 
cases a strong independent effect ♦ ' ^ ^ 

COC^ITIVEfcSTRUCTURE AND POLITICAL ^BEHAVIOR 

•\ 

% 

\ 

The discussion thus far has not emphasized a necessary link between^ 

styles of political thi^ing and political behavior. There are several 

reasons for this assumption* First of all, despite the vigor of ^ongoing 

policy debates, on a day to day basis, there are not many opportunities 

for political behavior per se among the mass citizenry^ Of course, newspapers 

^nd television each day offer up political news which many of us absorb more 
* I . ^ . 



or less pOaaslvely. iBut except for the poXltlcftl caialpaign season every . severa^ 

years, an occasion^ brouhaha at the local school board or a political petition, 

> ■•»•,*• 
• 'f 

not much oppjart unity for the average individual to act fin the basis of his or 

f • 

her political percfeptlons presents itself . During campaigning, political 

."•.•< 

activities are highly routinized and usually professionally organized. There 
•are ample^ opportunities for -symbolic activities such as the wearing of byttona 
and displaying of bumper stickers'. But the bulk of the public play roles of 
observers rather than participants. Second, as^we have noted, the different 
Styles of structuring political thought Identified by Converse's terms "group 
Interest" and "nature of the times" serve as functional alternatives to 
abstract thinkings Les^ politically sophisticated Individuals whose party 
Identification and political preferences are organized on a proxy mechanism, 
following the lead of unions or other organizations or trusted and more 
politically active friends and colleagues may have a functionally consistent' 
set of oplnl6ns and may vote^as often in their own best Interest as more 
sophisticated citizens who laboriously study the Issues and candidates in 
making up their tn^ricls. We will returA to this difficult issue of the rami- 
fications of cognitive styles in public opinion ^for the functioning of the 
political in a concluding section. But f^irst, in an* attempt to probe a 
little deeper into the character of the catlsal status of the differentiation, 
and integration variables,* we have taken a further brief look at the depth 
interview data. . * 

V 

A caveat is in order here.. The issue of causal direction in the linking 

* ■ 

of political belief patterns and behavior is complex. Again, we cannot assume 

that, for example, an increasingly differentiated conception of the political 

realm causes strong party identification. Peprhaps there Is an interactive or 

/ 
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•piraOllng pro<:es8 Involved hete too.. Much of the enstdng dla'cusslon will 
6liBQ2il(y Ideoit;!^ patterns of covarlance without an attempt tp certify ' 
direction c^f oausiallty. / 4^ 



* ' As a basic' strategy of andiyals>we will explore the Individual effects 
of differentiation ^d integration^ although in most cases ve might expect . 
them to havelTslmllar Ifipact. Our working a8suiq>t4U3n Is simply that 
Itcr^aalng dl;^f erentlatlon ^reflecting a movement from an apolitical .to e 
political* orientation) 'will Beetled most- closely to4>olltlcal participation, 

while increasing conceptual Integration will J)*e more closely tied to patterns 

' ■» '1 • * ^ • . ■ ■ * . . • ■ 

bcf Ideology and oplnlonatlon* ' . * * - 

' We turn first to Issues of political Ideology and party ld^lfl/:atlon. 

■ -v ^ ■ ' y ' ■ ■ 

We had available two Indices of • Ideological orlentatHfi. One was a 8liiq)le 

;.'/.■■ - ■ ^ . . 

question which asked respondents ,to Identify themselves on a five point scale 
^fxom very liberal tolvery conservative. The other was a 35 Iteta scale of 
'^'attitudes towards 'specif Ic Issues In the ^Iberal-cottaervatlve domain. 

XMcClosky, 1975) We expected, of course, a non-linear pattern to be In 

evidence with pie most liberal and most conservative exhibiting the highest. 

<% *■ ' 

levels of bq^h differentiation and Integration. We would expect a more 

distinct pattern for integration because of the salience of abstract principles 

•'to Ideological thinking. Nothing in the research literature on mass Ideology 

•with which we were familiar would lead one to expect mo^e differentiated J 

IBilnklng among Individuals on the left rather than the right, or any greatet 

dependence on. abstractions p^r se. Thus we anticipated a symmetric. U-shapefd 

curve In bo'th cases. » . 
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But as Figure 9 llluflftrates, there are- some distinct differences we ' 
ha^ not anticipated. It seems that, as defined by our measmes of 
differentiation and Integration, liberals are distinctly: more sophisticated' 
than conservatives In mass publics. The Ideological self-ldelktlflcatlon 
measure is not particularly helpful because so few people identify themselves 
as very liberal or very conservative* In this graph we see. evidence of non- 
linearity for the ideological elite who identify themselves as leaning far 
to the left or right on the political spectrum. But ampng the middle mass, 
the great majority of respondents who simply identify themselves^ as tiberal, 
moderate, or conservative, there is a distinct linear trend of decreasing 
differentiation and Integration moving from liberal to conservative. The 
ideology attitude index based on an actual compilation of opinions and 
briefs, (and a better balanced distribution of respondents) dempnstrates 
the linear trend more dramatically. 

What would e^jplain such a pattern? Liberals mention on the average 

seven more political objects than conservatives and are about one and a half 

times as likely to make reference to a political abstraction. Is it a 

spurious artifact of some sortt? Probably not* Analysis of the disttibution 

f 

of educatiort acrosfi! these ideological categories indicates no significant 
ponfpunding effects* We would not extrapolate fi;om these findings to argue 
that the political leaders^ scholars, and columnists of the right are any 
less sophisticated or disinclined^ to use abstract concepts. But it seems 
that in the way ideological pa^ckages filter down to the mass publics, the 
anchoring concepts of conservatism are perhaps fewer in number, less abstract, 
and less conducive to a differentiated perception of governmental process, 
«.ls ..Uee Be„s.o„ an intuitive ievW" One thinks of the rugged individualist 



of modem conservative thought who exhibits little sympathy* for government 
Intervention In our day-to-day lives, the growing federal bureaucracy, and 
the proliferation of abstract: cat<i phrases based oir:*'war8 on poverty," 
"affirmative action," and the subtitles of detente. We might think again of 
the stereotyplcitl man from Missouri who demands to be shown the concrete 
results and has little taste for the abstractions of modem politics. His Is 
a conservative posture, perhaps populist in flavor* which reflects a cynicism 
toward the undifferentiated symbol of — Washington/federjal bureaucracy/high 
taxes/etc. Perhaps such reflections overinterpret the data. There may well be 
a simpler explanation. But at the very least, these striking differences between 
liberals and conservatives in the mass population deserve further scrutiny. 

Given the more highly differentiated conception of politics among 
liberals, we might expect Democrats to exhibit higher scores than Republicans 
on diffefentlation, but that turns out not to be. the case. The patterp In 
the final graph in Figure 9 is less distinct but indicates that Democrats 
have no higher level of differentiation and perhaps a lowet level of integration 
than Republicans. So it seems that whatever mechanism which differentiates 
the cognitive styles of liberals and conservatives does not translate into 
an equivalent pattern for party identification. 

We turn next to patterns of electoral participation. The hypothesis 
here is fairly straightforward. One would expect, naturally enough, that 
increased skills' in differentiation and integration are directly associated 
with political participation. The dependent measure is the Index of 
Electoral '►Participation based on the frequency of Involvement in campaign 
activities, including displaying buttons or bumper stickeVs, attendance at 
political rallies, volunteer work, political contributions and persuading 



friends or nelghbow to vote for a particular candidate, In addition to 
voting. The average for the ove^l sample about three sucJi activities f 

over the past several years and as Figure 10 Illustrates, there Is a 

< ■ ■ 

dramatic linear correlation between both cognitive Indices and electoral 
partlclpafton. * 



, Figure 10. about, here 

Earlier work. on sophistication and participation had indicated a 
threshold effect. (Neuman, 1977) In Jhat-study, higher levels of sophist!- 
cation, above the 6th or 7th decile, were no longer associated with distinctly 
higher levels of participation. But the evidence here Indicates a direct 
and linear effect. 

Finally, we return to the mpdel^of deviant case analysis . described 
earlier to search further. fgr potentially unique effects of differentiation 
or Integration. The strategy here, It will be recalled, was simply to 
eliminate the middle mass, those \d.th average scores on both Indices, and ^ 
Identify the unique characteristics of those particularly apolitical or 
political, and those with an Imbalanced pattern of differentiation and 
Integration. Given the spiral theory of cognitive gr^wtJ^, we would expect 
Individuals In either the diffuse or premature structuring cells to be In 
a state of Irtbalance and under pressure to develop a more balanced conccptloit 
of politics. Thus^we would expect for these t^ransltlonal states Intermediate 
values on the political 'involvement and opln4.onatlon Indices roughly halfway 

o 

between the apolitical and political cells. Deviations from that pattern 



would lAdlcatt unique afftcta of tht dlfferantlatlon or Intagrattpn variables 
and Identify the special character of the diffuse as opposed tp premature 
structuring* , ^ 



Figure U about here 



Indeed, there' were . some rather Intriguing patterns* With regard to 
oplnlonatlon, measured here as an Indek of this ipercent of 35 Items In the 
liberal-conservative domain on which the respondent expressed an opinion, ^ 
one would expect a rather dramatic difference In level of oplnlonatlon with 
the politically oriented respondents the most likely to express their views* 
The differences are not strong but the diffuse category with a high level 
of differentiation and a low level of abstract structuring are most opinionated* 
These results suggest there are two reasons respondents select the "don't 
know" category In a survey. In the first and most straightforward case they 
slii?)ly are unfamiliar with the Issues and have no opinion* In the second 
case, which may serve to lower the oplnlonatlon levels for those in the 
political ^orientation and premature structuring categories, there may be a 
conflict or cros8*-pre8surlng of relevant political principles which would 
move the individual after due consideration wid thought to decline to express 
an opinion on a particular issue* ^ 

A Second variable of interest here was the pattern of opinion leadership* 
Katz atid Lazarsfeld early in the 19508 demonstrated the importance of a more 
Informed and attentive strata of Individual s^haring information and influencing 
the opinions of the less attentive ♦ The question at hand was simply whether 
opinion leadership, measured here by an Item indicating frequency of recoiranending 



pollteiQal preferences to friends and colleagues « Is tied to unique patterns 
of cognitive structure. Again the evidence is that differentiation rather 

thaii integration is the most essential variable. The diffuse and political 

■■ • ■ . 

cells In this case reflect the highest levels* 

Finally, in an attempt to further clarify the origins of styles of 

♦ . \ 

\ 

political thought, we c^nipared attentiveness to political* news in newspapers 
.and television , measured here Is the number of days per week exposed tp ^ 

the media, in the deviant case typology* The results might be cause for 

• f * 

some concern, since the American public Is becoming increasingly dependent 

on television for its news. (Foper, 1978) The Results In Figure 11 suggest 

that television viewing Is weakly related to an Increase In differentiation 

.but is apparently Inversely related fco the use of abstractions to structure 

political thought. In contrast, newspaper reading leads to both increased 

differentiation and Integration. Given the time constraints on television 

news and the often--clted fact that an ^ntire evening network newscast in 

transcript would not fill even the fror^t page of a newspaper^ these results 

seem plausible. But given the structure of the data analysis, it would be k 

unfair to assume a causal direction which implies that heavy television 

viewing in some sense causes a simplistic view of politics when tfce opposite 

♦ 

causal direction represents an equally reasonable hypothesis. 

CONCLUSION ' . 

In these, few final paragraphs we will attempt not to summarize the 
analysis but rather to draw three conclusions. The results cited above 
Indicate that variation In conceptual differentiation and integration Is 
measurable (albeit by a somewhat laborious content analytic ptpcedure) and 



that these two dimensions of cognitive organisation have unique origins 
and effects on political opinions and behavior. At this point, however,' 
l,t 4fouId seem appropriate to move beyond the statistics to put results 
in a broadjer context. Our first point concerns the nature of survey research 
da^a^ • The second and third points concern more general questions about the 



role of public opinion in the democratic process. 

First, one important , conclusion which is likely to be drawn from such 
labors with transcribed depth interviews is an overwhelming sense of the pror 
crustian nature of survey research. It is a point, perhaps not easily 
onv^yed by the few brief quotations and the summary statistics cited above. 
It is an impression, no doubt, which has struck other analysts who have the 
opportunity to work with the remarks of their respondents in unedited natural 
language. By following the natural dynamics of the interview process in 
transcript one sees repeatedly how the initial response of the interviewee 
to a particular question such as att:^tudes towards racial inequality and 
the energy crisis might easily be mlsint;erpteted. The responses to follow-^up 
probes and the way In which the respondents organize their answers reveal 
much more than any simple agree-disagree continuum. | . 

Depth interview work of this sort is expensive and time-consuming, but 
one of Its strongest contributions might be to clarify the interpretation of 

i 

\ 

more routinely gathered poll data. One of the most surprising findings of 
this study was the correlat^n between, liberal political attitudes and high 
levels of conceptual dif fer^tlation and integration. Further work is now 
underway to try to determine if liberals and conservatives use abstract 
concepts in distinctly different ways and whether such a distinction, if it 
exists^ MghC 1ielp To~expdaln patterns- of^ - - 



A Becond conclusion concerns the relationship of. the Indlvldpal to 
his or hjeir political environment Recent hooks by Bennett (1975) and Page 
(1978) have emphasized this point • If after a careful exakLnatlon of hour- 
long Interviews wfe still find two-thirds of the mass electorate making only 
marginal use of political abstractions to structureyl^elr\valuations of 
the political system^ It is not necessarily the result o^ ttieir ovm cognitive 
shortcomings. If issues are vaguely defined and the linkage t^etween candidates 
and Issues is uncledr, it may well be a result* of a pattern of \candldate 
behavior and m^dla coveragii, which Itself Is vague and shallow. ■ l^e columnist 
has so many column inches, the television reporter so many seconds to capsulize 
the major issues of the day* Given the current structure of the news media, 
one could hardly expect them to get wuch beyond the main points of the icsuc* 
Correspondingly, few candidates have found success by handing out long t|anu- 
scripts spelling out their policy positions on each issue of the day^ Further 
research on cognitive patterns will benefit from parallel analyses of^. mass 
political thought and trends in me4ia coverage* 

Clinical psychologists working itj the area of cognitive structure h-ave 
argued that a sudden increase in the perceived compliexity of % problem can * 
lead to a pattern of wlthdfawal. (Schroeder et al., 1967) So a potentially 
sudden shift i,1^^media coverage or o^lndidate behavior could have a disruptive 
effect on the dempcratic process, especially if the citizenry as a whole 
came to the sudden recognition of how little any of the politicians or 
experts understood about our collective problems. There are some signs 
that we may be approaching a crisis of ♦this sort now# But a gradual expansion 

of coverage of political events, perhaps n spiraling increase between differen- 

pi 

tiation and integration, would seem to be a step in the right direction. The / 



results reported above contrasting heavy television and newspaper' use 
suggests that our nation's Increasing reliance on electronic Jou£allsm 
should be cause for concern* 

Third and finally, there Is an Issue which underlies all of this « 

■ ■ •■- f ■ . 

analysis. To what extent are the less sophisticated and attentive citizens 
In the electorate more easily propagandized and manipulated? This concern 
has arisen repeatedly In social science research, Incljiidlng the propaganda 
research of the 19408, the concern with mass society ifi the 19508, as w^ll 
as more recent research on media and politics. The res^ilts reported above, 
however, give no Indication that those with lower scores on conceptual 
differentiation or Integration are any more easily manipulated by political 
ajghbols or arguments. The^ Intermediate levels of cd^ltlve orgjanlTrtsitlon 
reflecting an orientation tow&rd group Interest or a stralghtfprward mechanism 
of electpral reward and punishment represent, after all, rather reasonable* ' 
political postures. In fact, the man-from-Mlssburl stereotype noted above 
reflects a»^cognltive sta^e^Hfore likely to be influenced by concrete results 
than rhetorlce This suggests\ome intriguing possibilities. It may be that 
the more sophisticated and abstractly-oriented citizens may acttxally be more 
rather than less susceptible to thi manipulative strategies of political 
elitese It is an issue worthy of further attention. 
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Figure 2 

Patterns of Concei^tual Integration In Depth Interview Transcripts 
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BAS DEPTH INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



GLOBAL EVALUATION OF AFRICAN SOCIETY 

■ \ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' 

1. Let ^8 start out with; you telXlpg tne the things about ^^i^erlca these days 
that you are' well satisfied with« 

2. Now how about the things in America these days that you Are most dis-- 
satisfied with? 

3« Vell» like most people » you^ve mentioned some good things and some 

things that you don't liket On balance, though, how would vou describe 
your feelings about the country these days? T - 

4# How does this make you feel? I mean would you say that you feel proud, 
I happy, angry, worried, indifferent, disappointed, confident, resigned, 
• or what? 

5\ Ihinking about the things you are satisfied with, who or what do you 
think is responsible for them? How about the government the way 
it operates and the iiray our political leaders think and act ~ have 
anything to do with it? \| 

6. How about with respect to the things you are dissatisfied with^ Who 
or what is to blame for them? 



QUALITY OF LIFE 



7. Thinking about your own life now — I mean, living conditions, york, 

, family life, the problems o£ everyday life in this community generally 
— how do you feel about the quality of life you yojurself are ekperiencing? 
I mean, would you^say that you are very pleased, s^isfied, dissatisfied, 
really unhappy, or what? ^ I 

8. When you say that ybu are , what particular thinge^ are most 

Important in making this judgment? 

9. You've told me your feelings about your own situation. Could you tell me 
how you think for you, life in this community generally compares to that 
of most other people? 



10. Vhat about the econoiuic situation with reapect ,to yourself? How ■ -~. 

satisfied are you with your standard of llvln^» Job, the taxes you 

have to pay? Well, how abosit with respect to the country as a whol^, 
hdw well is It doini lo thesaS^reas? , 

11. I8 crlin6 a problem fipr you around here? How about where you work, visit, 
' and so' on? Is 'this iptnethlng you worry about a lot with respect to> the 

country as a whole?- 

12. How about race relations in the country ?s How do you feel tl^ country , 
is doing in this regard? Specifically? Xs this a problem for you 
yourself? What about this neighborhood? , y 

\ • ; ' ' . . • . ( - ■ 

13. Are you satisfied with the quality of the environment atound here? 
You know, smog, green space, enough parks, and so forth. Is this a 

, pro])lem, do you think, for thie country as a whole?*. 

14* Let's talk about something a little different for a iKti>ute. You may . . 
have heard about How some people are sort of giving up em society, 
dropping out, going off to live in the country, for example* They 
complain that things have gotten too big, life is too complicated, 
that we can't control our own. lives cjnough. How do you feel about this? • 
Have you ever felt this way? ' . > 

15. All in all, do y6u sometimes feel like an outsider in this country, that 
you don't really belong here? . ' 



POLITICAL VALUES AND PERCEPTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 



16. Now let's talk a little more about , one aspect of our country — the 
system of government. Overall, how close does the way our government 
work come to the way you think it should? What specifically do you 
feel you like about the way..our government operates? What are .the 
things you dislike ?^ 

17/ Some people have told us that they worry there is too much freedom in 
America, especially political freedom others' have told us thtey worry 
there is too little. What do you think? 

18. What about the le>>el of equality in this country — dp you think our 
government tre/ats most people equally and fairly? How about with respect 
to equality of opportunity? Do you think most people have a fairly equal 
opportunity to get ahead? # 

19. All in all, does this country give most people or groups a fair ainount 
of Influence over policies? 



There's been a, tot of t^k »b6ut^ how government;* regardless of who Is 
in power, can't be believed, that public bfffcials can't really be 
trusted. How, do you feel about i this? ' " 



Do you ifeel that tlie people in government really care ai?out your heeds 
and interests? Do you feel that they , are concem*ed with what 'you want 
-and are doing their" best to solve the dfeuntry's problems? How' about 
people other tl^'an yo<ir^f? Are there some who our. government (regardless 
of whi<lh',party is in power) ignores? ■/ . < 

How about your own relationship to the government? I.f there was something 
you wanted "to s%e done or changed, or, if you had some particular prqblem, 
do you think you yourself (or perhaps ;you and s one other people) could* 
Influence the government? Are you yourself active politically? Do you ' 
>^te regularly, take part in campaigns, belong to political organizations, 
go to political rallies, dfemonst rat ions? - « — 

Have you ever felt that Ihe way the government operat^ is immoral — > 
'that is, that government sometimes breaks the rules? 

Well, v^e ve talked about quite 1 few things. Could I close by asking you 
one la^t general question: Do you feel you -are really committed to this 
country^ — or, atfe there so many things about America that you can't accept 
that you don't really feel a part of it? 

^, I . 

One last question: In politics we often hear the t^rms "libeVal" and 
"conservative" being applied to politics, candidates, or. policies. What 
<lo t^ese ^^s mean to' you' — liberal and conservative? 



^ The comparison la betvjeen the INDSCAL Measure of Malrcui et al* (197A) 
*vhich'attributea^ higher sophistication to thos^ \^o ude a great er^numbe^r of : 
dimeiislons of ^Judgment and the numerous other constraliit loeasUres based on 
Cpnverae*8 worjc which aasodlate aOphistication with the use of a single 
abstfliQt .liberalism-conservatism dimension for concep,tuallz,ing political 
issues.,- \ . ■ c ' - N. ■ 

■ > , 

y^Readerar f pillar with flurry of ' attention In the scholarly literature 

■ • • • . , ' ■ • ■ . 

xecehtly to the methodology of meaning -attitude structure and the possibility 

of a shift over tfife last decade irr the l,evel of attitude cotistralnt in' the mass 

public may wlsh.to'move ahead to the next section. 

'. . V- . . . - 

3 ' U . ■■ ■ ■ •■ . , 
_^ Characteristic of this crltKjue are Brody and Page (1972), Kessel 

(1972), Popkln et al. (1976) and RePass (1976) . ' '-^ " 

■ C * • • • ' ' * ■ . . 

4 '■ ■• . ■ ' ^' 

The breadth of deflnlt;lons *and measures of political sophistication iq^ 

rather*- striking. (CF. palltical involvement, Berel son et al. , 1954 f political • 
information, Lane and Sears 1964; political cognition, Hiramelstrand', 1960; 

J- ■ * . . " • • 

political competence, Almond and Verba/ 1963; political rationality, Shapiro, 
1969.) ' 

A more complete description of the interview schedule can be found in 
an appendix. ^ - ^ 

• More detallei^ Informitioh about th6 coding process and scoring of the 

* • . ■ • 

indices of jjpnceptual differentiation and Integration ape available from the 
author^ . ' \* ' 7 

' a 




■ \ 



• 7 ■ ■ • 

Because of the difficult nature of coding Ambiguous, references to 

semlpolltlcal Issues and events i there was poncern about Intercoder reliability 
* an^ the validity of the co41ng process Itself. The usual indices of intercodcnc 

reliability are not usefuJL under these circumstances because they are, for 
• the ij^st part, based on the proportion oi intercoder agreements to the total 
number of coding decisions. There Is a difficulty, in, this case, of deter- 
mining both the numerator and denomijjator. The average interview may include 
reference to 500 or more objects, Indlvldjj^ls and events, most of them non- 
political in nature-f-Uncle Herman, the lUaking faucet in the bathropm, the 

\ ' ^ ^ 

new Pontiac, getting a promotioji at workjand so or^. Basing one's calculations 

on the fact that coders correctly identified and accordingly did not code these 

nonpolitical utter^i^Lces would lead to artiflcally high indices of agreement 

On the other hand, requiriing that each political utterance be glve^n precisel 

the same code may lead to an underestimate of true reliability because, for 

the most part, the subcategory, distinctions were not used in the analysis. 

For example, a respondent may mention a problem conceiving property taxes. 



r 



' On^ coder may designate it as a specific local issue. Another may code It ^ 
\ aa one of the frequent references to high taxes, a general issue. What is 
important for the great bulk of\he analysis is onl^ that the total number of 
coded political utteranciis (the conceptual differentiation score) be accurate. 

* Accordingly,, the most reasonable estimate of coder agreement was taken 
to be the average pairwlse difference ir# standard deviatijon units or, 

E - , 1 . 



N ax 



where X* and r X, represent* the Conceptual Differentiation scores for each 
1^2 j ^, 



1) 3 " "^K 



pair of coders, N represents the*;totaX nunber of palrwlsd c6der conparltfoos 
and ox Is the standard deviation In x for the full saiople* Uplng this 
formula for the fifteen Intercoder comparisons. It was found that, 



J. 



123 

.361 



■ ^ 15 22.7 

• ♦ 

Indicating that>^odlng discrepancies accotinted for only about 13% of the 
variance which. In ochstderlng the' complexity of the process, would seem to 

• ' ' ' i 

be a reasonable figure. 
8 ^ 

Guttman scale statistics were.jporaputed using unity as the cutting 

point and again using the 8an5>le mean for each variable us the cutting point. 

<,.!■' 
In the former case^, CR » .95, minimum marginal reproducibility ■» .86, 

^ ' , \ ■■ ^ 

coefficient of scalability « 4^^, and^ the average Interltem correlation 

coefficient •= .37. -In the latter case, CR » .79, minimum marginal repro- 

duclblllty » .5A, coefficient of scalability » .53 and the avprage Interltem 

correlation coefficient « .60. 

V ■ ' ' ' ■ • 

^ Index of Differentiation " 13.8 + 1.9x Index of Integration, 
standaifd error of estimate ■* 12.3.^ 

In order to minimize sampling fluctuations Inherent In this small 
sample, the data in this figure and figures 8 and 10 have been smoothed by 
the traditional moving average technique, which averages the means In each' 
reported point with the adjacent means. 
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